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William  H.  Pickle 

Bill  Pickle  was  sworn  in  as 
the  37th  United  States  Sen- 
ate Sergeant  at  Arms  on 
March  17,  2003.  Mr.  Pick- 
le devoted  his  life  to  public 
service,  and  in  particular  to 
ensuring  the  security  of  the 
public  institutions  of  the 
United  States. 

Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pickle  served  as 
the  nation’s  first  Federal  Security  Director  at  Denver 
International  Airport.  He  created  an  organization  of 
2000  employees  that  balanced  the  public’s  security 
needs  with  the  airport’s  efficiency  needs.  Earlier,  he 
served  as  Deputy  Inspector  General  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  managing  a communications, 
inspections,  and  evaluations  program. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Pickle’s  service  was  with  the  Secret 
Service,  where  he  moved  up  through  the  ranks  over 
a career  that  spanned  26  years.  Mr.  Pickle  served  in 
the  senior  executive  positions  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Director  for  Human  Resources  and  Training,  and 
Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  the  Vice  Presidential  Pro- 
tective Division.  In  the  former  position,  Mr.  Pickle 
provided  leadership  in  human  resources,  training, 
and  personnel  issues  related  to  the  agency.  Also,  he 
was  responsible  for  all  Secret  Service  training, 
including  investigative  training,  protective  detail 
training,  firearms  training,  and  physical  training. 

As  head  of  the  Vice  Presidential  Protective  Division, 
Mr.  Pickle  directed  all  aspects  of  one  of  the  largest 
divisions  of  the  Secret  Service  and  provided  protec- 
tion to  the  Vice  President  and  the  second  family.  Mr. 
Pickle  was  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  security  for 
the  Vice  President’s  2000  Presidential  Campaign. 

Bill  Pickle  also  served  with  the  First  Air  Cavalry 
Division  in  Vietnam  from  1968  to  1969,  and  was 
awarded  numerous  commendations.  Among  them 
are  the  Bronze  Star,  seven  Air  Medals  (two  for 
valor),  a Purple  Heart,  two  Army  Commendation 
Medals,  and  the  Combat  Infantryman  Badge. 

He  attended  American  University  and  Metro  State 
College  in  Denver,  and  holds  a degree  in  political 
science.  Mr.  Pickle  is  married  and  has  two  children. 


FLARE 

The  Senate 
Sergeant 
at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper 


On  April  7,  1789,  the  Senate  created  the  position 
of  Doorkeeper,  appointed  James  T.  Mathers  to  the 
position,  and  empowered  him  to  ensure  that  Sena- 
tors stayed  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  start  the  busi- 
ness of  government.  They  did  this  because  the 
United  States  Constitution  states  that  to  “consti- 
tute a Quorum  to  do  business,”  the  Senate  requires 
the  presence  of  a majority  of  its  members.  The 
Senate  had  difficulty  establishing  its  first  quorum; 
the  Senate  first  met  on  March  4,  1789,  but  did  not 
achieve  its  first  quorum  until  April  6,  1789 — the 
day  before  it  elected  its  first  Doorkeeper. 

Over  the  years,  the  title  and  duties  of  the  Door- 
keeper grew.  The  title  is  now  “Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper,”  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  now 
serves  the  Senate  as  its  chief  law  enforcement 
officer,  protocol  officer,  and  executive  officer. 

Elected  by  the  Senators,  each  Sergeant  at  Arms 
serves  from  Congress  to  Congress  until  a succes- 
sor is  chosen.  Since  this  is  an  elected  position,  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  selects  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  but  once  elected,  Sergeants  at  Arms 
serve  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 


Chief  Law  Enforcement  Officer 

As  the  Senate’s  chief  law  enforcement  officer,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  can  compel  Senators  to  come 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  to  establish  a quorum.  In 
addition,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  supervises  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  maintaining  security 
in  the  Capitol  and  in  all  the  Senate  buildings  and 
controlling  access  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
Galleries.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  also  protects  the 
members  and  can  arrest  and  detain  any  person 
violating  Senate  rules.  On  the  orders  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Sergeant  at  Arms  can  even  arrest  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  conducts  its  business  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Overlooking  the  Chamber  are  the 
Public  Gallery,  the  Diplomatic  Gallery,  the  Press 
Gallery  and  the  Family  Gallery.  In  supervising 
the  Chamber  and  Galleries,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
ensures  that  the  business  of  the  Senate  proceeds 
undisturbed. 

Doorkeepers  appointed  by,  and  acting  on  behalf 
of,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  maintain  order  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  in  the  lobby,  in  adjoining 
rooms,  and  in  the  Galleries.  They  manage  access 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  by  making  sure  only 
those  with  floor  privileges  under  the  Senate  rules 
come  into  the  Chamber.  The  Doorkeepers  regu- 
late attendance  in  the  Galleries  by  rotating  visi- 
tors through  the  Public  Gallery  and  ensuring  the 
aisles  are  unobstructed,  furnishing  passes  to  for- 
eign visitors  for  the  Diplomatic  Gallery,  and 
supervising  the  Family  Gallery  for  Senators’  fam- 
ilies and  special  guests. 

Four  Media  Galleries  are  responsible  for  the 
Press  Gallery.  While  Standing  Committees  of 
Correspondents  administer  the  Media  Galleries 
subject  to  review  and  approval  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
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Galleries’  staffs  are  employed  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  The  Media  Galleries  provide  journalists 
with  working  space  and  notices  of  coming 
events,  and  they  facilitate  press  conferences.  To 
observe  the  Senate’s  proceedings,  members  of  the 
media  go  to  the  Press  Gallery.  In  the  Senate 
Chambers’  Galleries,  reading  materials  and  writ- 
ing are  permitted  only  in  the  Press  Gallery. 

Pages,  high  school  juniors  who  are  supervised  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  work  with  the  Doorkeep- 
ers to  make  sure  the  Chamber  is  set  up  each 
morning  the  Senate  is  in  session.  They  also  help 
deliver  messages  to  Senators. 

Protocol  Officer 

As  the  Senate’s  chief  protocol  officer,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  coordinates  all  official  events 
and  visits  for  the  Senate.  This  includes  escorting 
the  President,  other  heads  of  state  and  official 
guests  while  they  attend  official  functions  in  the 
Capitol. 

Sergeants  at  Arms  lead  the  Senators  when  they 
go  anywhere  as  a body,  including  to  the  House 
Chamber  for  the  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
joint  meetings  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Presiden- 
tial inaugural  platform  for  inaugurations.  They 
arrange  for  funerals  of  Senators  who  die  in 
office,  help  plan  inaugurations  of  Presidents,  and 
coordinate  transitions  for  newly  elected  Senators. 

Executive  Officer 

As  executive  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  enforces  all  rules  of  the  Senate:  its 
Standing  Rules,  Standing  Orders,  Rules  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Senate  Wing,  and  Rules  for 
Impeachment  Trials.  This  role  includes  provid- 
ing services  to  Senators  in  their  Washington 
D.C.  and  state  offices,  to  visitors,  and  to  the 
Capitol  complex. 
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In  Washington  D.C.,  Senators  rely  on  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  for  software,  computers,  equip- 
ment, and  repairs.  The  software,  computers,  and 
equipment  are  tailored  to  the  Senate’s  needs,  and 
include  office  automation  systems,  correspon- 
dence management  systems,  and  telephone  ser- 
vices and  support. 

The  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  makes  much 
of  the  furniture  in  the  Capitol.  It  also  provides 
custodial  services  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  repairs  the  Capitol’s  furnishings. 

Through  letter  printing,  mail  processing,  graph- 
ics, television,  radio,  and  photography  services, 
the  Office  helps  create  the  materials  that  Senators 
use  to  communicate  with  their  constituents  and 
with  each  other.  The  services  also  help  Senators 
maintain  archives  of  their  activities. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  It  delivers  and  ensures 
the  safety  of  the  vast  quantities  of  mail  that  come 
through  the  Senate.  Since  2001,  the  Senate  Post 
Office  has  enhanced  its  operations  by  instituting 
a number  of  safety  procedures  for  all  letters  and 

The  Record- 
ing and  Pho- 
tographic Stu- 
dios operate 
the  television 
cameras  that 
record  the 
daily  sessions 
of  the  Senate 
and  provide 
Senators  with 
audio,  visual, 
and  still  pho- 
tography ser- 


packages  delivered  to  the  Senate. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  Office  works  with 
the  Senate  Curator  to  maintain  the 
Senate  Chamber  Furniture. 
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vices.  The  Recording  Studio  also  creates  the  offi- 
cial video  archive  of  the  Senate’s  floor  activities. 

Senators  have  offices  in  their  home  states  to 
maintain  contact  with  their  constituents.  These 
offices  rely  on  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  lease 
negotiations,  equipment,  and  technology. 

Visitors  to  the  Capitol  on  official  business  are 
greeted  at  the  Appointment  Desk.  The  Appoint- 
ment Desk  staff  directs  them  to  their  destinations. 

The  Capitol  Guide  Service  provides  guided  tours 
of  the  public  areas  of  the  Capitol.  The  Guide  Ser- 
vice helps  staff  and  visitors  with  disabilities  by 
conducting  special  tours,  furnishing  wheelchairs, 
providing  brochures  and  maps  in  Braille,  and 
supplying  sign  language  interpreters  and  telecom- 
munications devices  for  the  deaf. 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms  for 
Security  and  Emergency  Preparedness  provides 
the  management  structure  to  oversee  and  inte- 
grate security  and  emergency  preparedness  plan- 
ning, policies  and  programs  for  the  Senate. 
Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Capitol  Police,  this  Office  is  responsible  for 
continuity  of  operations  training  and  assistance 
to  the  Senate  as  well  as  integrating  Senate  secu- 
rity plans. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  work  together  to  build  the  skills  and  abili- 
ties of  Senate  staff  through  an  education  and 
training  program.  The  program  builds  profes- 
sional capabilities  and  enables  staff  members  to 
serve  the  Senate  better. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shares  responsibility  with 
other  Congressional  offices  for  the  U.S.  Capitol 
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Police,  the  Capitol  Guide  Service,  and  the  Capitol 
Switchboard. 


The  Senate  Gavel 

The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  has  custody 
of  the  gavel  that  the 
Senate  uses  to  start 
each  day’s  session. 

A member  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms’ 
staff  delivers  two 
gavels  to  the  floor 
before  the  Senate 
goes  into  session 
each  day,  and  stores 
them  after  the  The  Ser«eant  ac  Arms  has  custod>' 

of  the  Senate’s  gavel. 

Senate  adjourns. 

One  gavel  dates  from  at  least  1834,  although 
according  to  one  account,  Vice  President  John 
Adams  may  have  used  that  gavel  to  call  the  first 
Senate  to  order  in  New  York  City.  The  gavel  had 
been  deteriorating  since  the  1940s,  and  in  1952, 
the  Senate  had  silver  pieces  attached  to  both  ends 
to  limit  further  damage. 

In  spite  of  the  Senate’s  best  efforts,  in  1954,  the 
institution  came  to  need  a new  gavel;  the  old  one 

shattered  during  a 
heated  debate.  That 
year,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  pre- 
sented the  Senate 
with  the  gavel  cur- 
rently used  to  call 
the  Senate  to  order. 
The  gavel  is  ivory 
and  has  no  handle. 
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This  box,  with  the  Senate’s  gavels, 
is  brought  to  the  Senate  floor 
each  day. 


Evolution 
of  the  Office 


c>£o 


While  the  Doorkeeper  was  first  empowered  to 
keep  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  he  also  kept  oth- 
ers out.  The  Senate’s  sessions  were  closed  to  the 
public  for  its  first  six  years.  When  the  sessions 
were  opened  to  the  pubic,  the  Doorkeeper  con- 
trolled access  to  the  Senate,  and  maintained 
order  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  Galleries. 

In  1798,  the  Senate  appended  the  title  “Sergeant 
at  Arms”  when  it  authorized  then-Doorkeeper 
James  Mathers  to  compel  a former  Senator  to 
return  to  Congress  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Senate  met,  to  face  an  impeachment  trial. 

This  broadened  the  position’s  scope  of  duties. 

The  added  designation  mirrored  the  title  that  is 
still  used  by  the  British  House  of  Commons  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Soon  after  the  retitling,  the  Senate  gave  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  authority  to  “summon  and 
command  the  absent  Members”  to  appear  in  the 
Chamber  to  establish  a quorum — the  language 
was  later  modified  to  “...  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Members.”  The  Senate  has  occasionally 
voted  to  have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  “arrest” 
absent  Members  and  bring  them  to  the  Chamber, 
usually  to  try  to  end  filibusters. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms’  duties  grew  to  include  pro- 
tecting the  Capitol  grounds  and  keeping  the  sta- 
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bles,  later  they  expanded  to  include  parking  and 
automobile  leasing.  In  1867,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
was  given  authority  to  make  regulations  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  and  to  police  the  grounds.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  became  the 
Senate’s  wagon  master  and  keeper  of  the  Senate 
stables,  so  when  the  Senate  purchased  its  first 
automobile  in  1913  — used  by  the  Vice  President — 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  assumed  responsibility  for 
automobile  leasing  and  maintenance,  traffic  con- 
trol, and  parking  around  the  Capitol. 

As  head  Doorkeeper,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  has 
responsibility  for  the  Senate  Press  Gallery.  The  scope 
of  this  role  expanded  in  1897,  when  James  D.  Pre- 
ston, a Doorkeeper  in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery 
under  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  started  collecting  leg- 
islative bills  and  other  information  for  reporters  and 
facilitating  interviews  with  senators.  Preston  eventu- 
ally assumed  the  title  of  Superintendent  of  the  Press 
Gallery.  In  the  1930s  and  1940s,  Superintendents 
headed  new  Press  Galleries  for  radio  and  television, 
periodical  press,  and  press  photographers. 

Sergeant  at  Arms’  supervision  of  Pages  started  with 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Page,  nine-year-old 
Grafton  Hanson,  appointed  at  the  urging  of  Sena- 
tor Daniel  Webster  in  1829.  Since  then,  Pages  have 
run  messages  to  and  from  the  floor  to  Senators 
and  helped  set  up  the  Chamber  in  the  mornings. 

In  1854,  the  Senate  created  the  position  of  Senate 
Postmaster.  The  Senate’s  first  Post  Office  operat- 
ed out  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms’  own  office. 

The  development  of  new  technologies  again 
increased  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  Office.  In  the  mid- 1900s,  the  Office  started 
providing  telephones,  typewriters,  mimeographs, 
and  dictaphones  to  Senate  offices.  In  the  1970s 
and  1980s,  the  tools  changed  to  fax  machines, 
computers,  copiers  and  automated  systems. 
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Sergeants  at 
Arms  in  History 


James  Mathers 
Sergeant  at  Arms  from 
1789  to  1811 

The  first  Doorkeeper, 

James  Mathers,  was  elected 
by  the  Senate  on  April  7, 

1789,  to  keep  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  and  keep  oth- 
ers out,  since  the  Senate’s 
sessions  were  closed  to  the 
public  for  its  first  six  years. 

When  the  sessions  were 
opened  to  the  public,  Mr.  Mathers  maintained 
order  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

He  died  while  in  office  in  1811.  Mr.  Mathers’s 
age  remained  a mystery,  even  to  him.  He  guessed 
that  he  was  about  67. 

Mr.  Mathers  joined  the  Continental  Army  early 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  he  served  through- 
out the  conflict.  After  the  war,  Mr.  Mathers  was 
the  Doorkeeper  for  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  preceded  our  present  government. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mathers 
and  his  small  staff  maintained  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber by  purchasing  firewood  for  heat  and  provid- 
ing custodial  services  to  the  Chamber  and  Com- 
mittee rooms  after  the  Senate  adjourned. 


James  Mathers,  the 
Senate’s  first  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 
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In  1798,  when  the  Senate  added  “Sergeant-at- 
Arms”  to  the  “Doorkeeper”  title,  it  was 
Mr.  Mathers  who  journeyed  to  Tennessee  to 
try  to  compel  former  Senator  William  Blount 
to  return  to  face  an  impeachment  trial. 

George  Brown 

Sergeant  at  Arms  from  1861  to  1869 

In  1868,  Sergeant  at  Arms  George  T.  Brown  pre- 
sented President  Andrew  Johnson  with  notification 
of  his  impeachment  trial  that  would  be  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Unlike  the  1999  proceedings, 
when  Sergeant  at  Arms  James  Ziglar  presented  the 
summons  to  the  President’s  Counsel  in  a White 
House  administrative  office,  Sergeant  at  Arms 
Brown  was  ushered  directly  into  the  president’s 
formal  office.  There,  he  found  only  President 
Johnson  and  a private  secretary.  He  handed  the 
summons  to  the  President,  who  read  it  and  passed  it 
back,  saying  that  he  “would  attend  to  the  matter.” 

Mr.  Brown’s  saddest  duty  as  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
though,  came  several  years  earlier  when  he  had 
to  arrange  for  his  assassinated  friend,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  lie  in  state.  Mr.  Brown  commissioned 
a specially  constructed  catafalque,  an  ornamental 
platform,  which  the  coffin  lay  atop  in  the  Capitol 
Rotunda.  He  then  accompanied  President  Lincoln’s 
body  on  its  journey  home  to  Illinois. 


Senate  Gallery  Ticket — Impeachment  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson. 
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John  R.  French 
Sergeant  at  Arms  from 
1869  to  1879 

John  R.  French  served  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  for  ten 
years  spanning  the  post- 
Civil  War  Reconstruction 
era,  a time  of  great  turbu- 
lence for  the  Nation.  The 
Senate  underwent  many 
changes  during  this  time. 

It  saw  the  arrival  of  the  first  African  American 
Senator,  Hiram  R.  Revels,  in  1870.  In  1871,  it  cre- 
ated the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  to 
help  resolve  the  many  Reconstruction-inspired  Sen- 
ate election  disputes.  From  1871  through  1872, 
the  Senate  denied  committee  assignments  to  liberal 
Republicans  who  differed  with  their  party’s  main- 
stream leadership.  It  undertook  investigations  of 
financial  misconduct  involving  the  Vice  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  (1872  through  1873), 
and  an  impeachment  trial  for  a Secretary  of  War 
(1876).  While  Mr.  French  was  still  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Senate  made  a political  deal  that 
resolved  the  deadlocked  1876  Presidential  election 
and  effectively  ended  the  Reconstruction  era. 

The  number  of  Senate  investigations  during  this 
period  placed  great  demands  on  Sergeant  at  Arms 
French  to  serve  subpoenas,  including  one  to  his  sec- 
ond cousin,  a former  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings. 

David  S.  Barry 

Sergeant  at  Arms  from  1919  to  1933 

In  1919,  the  Senate  elected  David  S.  Barry 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Mr.  Barry  served  as  a Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  several  large-city  Midwest- 
ern Republican  newspapers  before  his  election.  As 


John  R.  French  had  to 
serve  a subpoena  to  his 
second  cousin. 


a journalist,  he  argued  against  major  changes  to 
the  Senate’s  operations  proposed  by  “reformers.” 

Sergeant  at  Arms  Barry  served  with  distinction  for 
many  years,  until  late  1932.  Just  before  his  planned 
retirement,  Mr.  Barry  wrote  an  article  in  which  he 
resumed  his  attack  on  reformers.  Entitled  “Over 
the  Hill  to  Demagoguery,”  Mr.  Barry’s  opening  line 
read,  “Contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  popular  belief, 
there  are  not  many  crooks  in  Congress,  that  is,  out 
and  out  grafters;  there  are  not  many  Senators  or 
Representatives  who  sell  their  vote  for  money,  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known  who  those  few  are;  but  there 
are  many  demagogues  of  the  kind  that  will  vote  for 
legislation  solely  because  they  think  that  it  will  help 
their  political  and  social  fortunes.” 

Hours  after  accounts  of  the  article  appeared  in 
the  papers,  an  unhappy  Senate  resolved  itself  into 
a “Court  of  Inquiry.”  Mr.  Barry  told  the  Senators, 
“My  idea  in  writing  that 
was  to  defend  the  Senate 
from  the  [mistaken]  popu- 
lar belief  that  there  are 
crooks  and  grafters  here.” 
“I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  men  and  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  I did.” 

Three  days  later,  the  Sen- 
ate removed  Mr.  Barry  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  ending 
an  otherwise  distinguished 
career. 

Joseph  C.  Duke 

Sergeant  at  Arms  from  1949  to  1953 
and  1955  to  1965 

Despite  his  desire  to  avoid  it,  Joe  Duke  attracted 
a great  deal  of  public  attention  in  1951  when 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver’s  crime-investigating  com- 
mittee sought  his  help  in  rounding  up  several 


David  S.  Barry,  after  14 
years  as  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  published  an  article 
critical  of  the  Senate. 
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infamous  Chicago  gang- 
sters. To  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Mr.  Duke 
swore  in  the  FBI’s  Director, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  Hoover  then  deputized 
his  agents  to  help  round  up 
seventeen  crime  figures 
who  had  refused  to  answer 
committee  subpoenas. 

Mr.  Duke  served  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  until  the 
Republicans  claimed  the  Senate  in  1953,  when 
he  was  replaced  by  Forest  A.  Harness.  With  the 
return  of  a Democratic  majority  in  January 
1955,  however,  Mr.  Duke  regained  his  former 
post  with  its  responsibility  for  14  departments 
and  a staff  of  800. 

Alfonso  E.  Lenhardt 
Sergeant  at  Arms  from 
2001  to  2003 

U.S.  Army  General  (Ret.) 

Alfonso  E.  Lenhardt  was 
elected  the  36th  Sergeant 
at  Arms  on  September  4, 

2001.  Mr.  Lenhardt  imme- 
diately faced  some  of  the 
most  significant  challenges 
of  any  Sergeant  at  Arms;  a 
terrorist  attack  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  September  11, 

2001,  and  anthrax  bioterrorist  attacks  on  the 
Senate  on  October  15,  2001. 

These  tragic  incidents  brought  to  light  the  Senate’s 
need  to  be  prepared  for  the  full  range  of  potential 
threats.  To  meet  that  need,  Mr.  Lenhardt  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Security  and  Emergency  Pre- 


Alfonso  E.  Lenhardt, 
Sergeant  at  Arms  during 
the  September  I 1 , 200 1 
and  Antrax  attacks. 


Joseph  Duke,  elected  for 
two  nonconsecutive 
terms. 
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paredness  as  the  single  organization  responsible 
for  coordinating  security  initiatives  across  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  office  also  helps  ensure  that  the  Senate 
is  prepared  to  function  in  any  emergency. 


Other  Sergeants  at  Arms 

Over  the  past  two  centuries,  the  Senate  has  elect- 
ed Sergeants  at  Arms  with  distinguished  and 
diverse  backgrounds.  Daniel  Ransdell,  who  lost 
his  right  arm  fighting  in  the  Civil  War,  held  office 
from  1900  to  1912.  Wall 
Doxey  was  a Senator  from 
Mississippi  before  he 
served  as  Sergeant  at  Arms 
from  1943  to  1947. 


Recent  Sergeants  at  Arms 
have  included  a former 
Notre  Dame  Football 
player  under  Coach  Knute 
Rockne,  Frank  “Nordy” 
Hoffmann,  who  intro- 
duced computers  to  the 
Senate.  Howard  Lieben- 
to  Senator  Howard  Baker  dur- 
hearings  before  being  elected 


Howard  Liebengood 
served  as  counsel  to 
Senator  Howard  Baker 
during  Watergate. 

good,  was  counsel 
ing  the  Watergate 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 


Ernest  Garcia  was  the  first  Hispanic-American 
to  serve  as  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Martha  Pope 
was  the  first  woman 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Howard  O.  Green,  Jr.  had 
previously  served  as  Sec- 
retary for  both  the 
Majority  and  Minority. 
James  W.  Ziglar  was  an 
investment  banker,  a 

Martha  Pope  was  the  first  lawyer>  and  Assistant  Sec- 
woman  Sergeant  at  Arms,  retary  of  the  Interior  for 
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Water  and  Science  before  being  elected  Sergeant 
at  Arms. 

Bill  Pickle,  sworn  in  as  the  37th  United  States 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms,  on  March  17,  2003, 
has  devoted  his  life  to  public  service,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  ensuring  the  security  of  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  Mr.  Pickle’s  ser- 
vice to  this  country  was  with  the  Secret  Service, 
where  he  moved  up  through  the  ranks  over  26 
years.  Mr.  Pickle  brings  to  the  Office  of  Sergeant 
at  Arms  expertise  that  meets  the  needs  of  this 
complex  organization:  he  is  a proven  manager 
with  a unique  and  invaluable  focus  on  security. 
He  also  understands  the  infrastructure  needs  of 
the  Senate  as  an  institution. 
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Sergeants  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 


Name 


Dates  of  Service 


1.  James  Mathers' 

2.  Mountjoy  Bayly 

3.  John  Shackford1 2 

4.  Stephen  Haight 

5.  Edward  Dyer 

6.  Robert  Beale 

7.  Dunning  R.  McNair2 

8.  George  T.  Brown 

9.  John  R.  French 

10.  Richard  J.  Bright4 

11.  William  R Canady 

12.  Edward  K.  Valentine 

13.  Richard  J.  Bright4 

14.  Daniel  M.  Ransdell3 

15.  E.  Livingstone  Cornelius 

16.  Charles  P.  Higgins 

17.  David  S.  Barry 

18.  Chesley  W.  Jurney 

19.  Wall  Doxey 

20.  Edward  F.  McGinnis 

21.  Joseph  C.  Duke4 

22.  Forest  A.  Harness 

23.  Joseph  C.  Duke4 

24.  Robert  G.  Dunphy 

25.  William  H.  Wannall 

26.  Frank  “Nordy”  Hoffmann 

27.  Howard  S.  Liebengood 

28.  Larry  E.  Smith 

29.  Ernest  E.  Garcia 

30.  Henry  K.  Giugni 

31.  Martha  S.  Pope 

32.  Robert  Laurent  Benoit 

33.  Howard  O.  Green,  Jr. 

34.  Gregory  S.  Casey 

35.  James  W.  Ziglar 

36.  Alfonso  E.  Lenhardt 

37.  William  H.  Pickle 


April  7,  1789 — September  2,  1811 
November,  1811 — December  9,  1833 
December  9,  1833 — Death  in  1837 
September,  4,  1837 — June  7,  1841 
June  7,  1841— December  9,  1845 
December  9,  1845— March  17,  1853 
March  17,  1853— Death  in  1861 
July  6,  1861— March  22,  1869 
March  22,  1869— March  24,  1879 
March  24,  1879— December  18,  1883 
December  18,  1883 — June  30,  1890 
June  30,  1890— August  7,  1893 
August  8,  1893 — February  1,  1900 
February  1,  1900— August  26,  1912 
December  10,  1912 — March  3,  1913 
March  13,  1913— March  3,  1919 
May  19,  1919— February  7,  1933 
March,  9,  1933 — January  31,  1943 
February  1,  1943 — January  3,  1947 
January  3,  1947 — January  2,  1949 
January  3,  1949 — January  2,  1953 
January  3,  1953 — January  4,  1955 
January  5,  1955 — December  30,  1965 
January  14,  1966 — June  30,  1972 
July  1,  1972— December  17,  1975 
December  18,  1975 — January  4,  1981 
January  5,  1981 — September  12,  1983 
September  13,  1983 — June  2,  1985 
June  3,  1985— January  5,  1987 
January  6,  1987 — December  31,  1990 
January  3,  1991— April  14,  1994 
April  15,  1994 — January  3,  1995 
January  4,  1995 — September  5,  1996 
September  6,  1996 — November  8,  1998 
November  9,  1998 — August  2,  2001 
September  4,  2001— March  15,  2003 
March  17,  2003— 


1 Died  in  office. 

^ Died  in  office — exact  date  of  death  unclear. 

^ Died  in  office — date  of  death  presumed  to  be  August  26,  1912. 

4 Elected  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  two  nonconsecutive  terms. 
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